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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Switzerland (p. 6) 


Digest of the Article 

Swiss neutrality dates back to the 
Treaty of Westphalia in 1648. The Swiss 
were neutral in World Wars I and II, 
although they were compelled to sup- 
ply the Nazis in the last war. The Swiss 
control the vital mountain passes be- 
tween Germany and Italy. Since they 
do not wish to be called upon to use 
force, they have not joined the U. N., 
ilthough they 
eral specialized 
Switzerland, 
the U. N 

Switzerland is 
ot New 
about 


are represented in sev- 
Geneva, in 
is the European home of 


agencies 


about twice the size 
Jersey and its population is 
four and one-half million, Be 
of the mountainous terrain, 
20% of the people 


culture for 


only 
ire engaged in agri- 
About 50% are in 
watches, 


cause 


a living 
manufacturing of textiles, 


chemicals, electrical equipment, and 

The Swiss are 
and their 
\ large 


rects any unfavorable 


precision tools poor in 


raw materials imports exceed 


their exports tourist trade cor 
halance. 
The Swiss government is modeled on 


federal 
guard 


Constitution. In the 
structure, the 


ur own 
cantons jealously 


against infringements by the national 
to the Amer 
system, the Pre weak 
three four of 
languages, ind a ligious li 


g elig 


government. In contrast 


ican sident is 
There are major parties 
ficial vision 
which has not 


Switzerland 


impaired the unity of 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 


To acquaint students with the his 
: 


tory of Switzerland, the 


have 


factors which 


made possib le its neutrality, and 


its role in ool affairs today 


Assignment 

1. The Swiss have been neutral dus 
ing the major wars of the past 400 
years. Illustrate. 


2 governments of 
United States 


a living 


Compare the 
Switzerland and the 
3. How do the Swiss make 
4. Describe the relationship of 
Switzerland to the U. N 


os 


Materials 
Wall map of Europe. 


Motivation 

Although Switzerland is very popular 
with tourists, few of them would be 
willing to remain in Switzerland as 
citizens. Why? 
Pivotal Questions 

1. Although been a 
workable foreign policy for the Swiss 


neutrality has 


> 


it is not a practical policy for us Why 


2. To what do you attribute the suc- 


, 
cess of the Swiss in maintaining their 


neutrality for almost a_ half-century? 
(Use wall 

3. How 
} 


living con 


map.) 
does the Swiss standard of 
th our own? 

4. What simil there be 
tween the Swiss federal government 
uur own? What 


ipare wit 
irities are 
and differences are 


Swiss selfish in failing to 
ioin the U. N.? Defend 


your point ol! 

view 
Summary 
What | 


from a study 


tesmen 





WE ARE SORRY 


that many of vou received your 


14th 


usual 


pack 


ages of the February issue—and 
this issue later th in the 
date The 
Cavalk ade 
stoppage on the 


delay. We 


delivery, 


arrival 
February issue of Literary 
also late. The work 
railroads caused the 
did everything possible to 
including the use of 
trucks to cities where railroad embar 
goes were in effect. Thank you for your 
pahence, 


was 


speed 


Publisher, 


{ 


Senior S« ‘holastic 
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Our Water Resources (p. 10) 
Digest of the Article 

Although survey engineers have stat- 
ed that the country as a whole is not 
out of water,” there have been 
*s in various parts of the 


“running 
] short ige 
country, These 
not only by wasteful practices but by 
the huge the amount of 
water used domestically, for irrigation, 
and for hydroelectric 


critica 
have been occasioned 
increase in 


for industry, 
power 
Remedies for water shortages in 
prevention 
new storage 
planning 
and ad 
The Pres 


Com- 


economical use, 
flood control, 
the interstate 


clude more 
of pollution 
facilities, and 
development of watersheds, 
vance planning of water use 


Water 


has recognized the 


: 
i 
tesources Policy 
interrela- 
land and water man 


ident's 
mission 
tionships between 
and has recommended over-all 


river valley instead of 


agement 
development, 
] } 
piecemeai approach 
Activities 
l H ive 


‘ 1; ‘ } - f 
port man it sources O 


draw up a re 
local 


water (in 


mmitthae 
mmittee 


water, major uses of local 


dustrial, domestic and what is being 


done by local authorities to meet pos 
water short iges 
2. Have 


questi ms ey 


students prepare a list of 
would ask 


the opportunity ot 


local officials 
if they we given 

ie water prob 
United 


there 


3. On an outline map of the 
States, ind » are 


have been ter s| wes in 


is where 
recent 
years 

4. Students 


should be encour: iged to make posters 


with a talent for art work 





2-7 


dramatizing the need for water con- 


servation 


5. Teachers of the 


socia) studies and 
sciences might meet for the purpose of 
drawing up a unit which could be uti) 
ized by both departments in the study 


of the water conservation problem 


Should High Schools Go on a 
Year-round Program 

Digest of the Arguments 
Should 


year-round 


high A hooks operate 
during the 

national emergency? Proponents argue 
that the high school 


program will permit students to com 


on @ 
basis present 


acceleration of 


plete a year or more of college before 
entering that those 
who start college are more likely to re 
turn, that are enjoy 
able but expendable during the crisis 


military service 


summer vacations 


that a severe drop in college enrollment 
will be avoided thereby 

Opponents hold that the high school 
program should not be turned upside 
down during a period when we are not 
that the program 


untair majority 


accelerated 
to the 
do not g 


at war 

would he great 
to colle ue 
ifford 
work opportunities and varied activities 
tf the 


teachers 


of students who 


that summer vacations which 


for students are an integral part 
that if 
| of the ect 


1 
educationa Process 


were leprive mance tor a 


the 


, ; ' 
change " pace it w uld weaken 


y 


quality of instruction 


Assignment 
In parallel columns, outline the argu 


ments for and 
7 


Against acc elerating the 


program 


Discussion Questions 
1. Which of the 


of reducing the 


uguments in favor 


high school course from 
four t three 


eflective 


years do you regard as 
most 
2. As an 


would 


ypponent of the plan } 


ver such an 


high sc} 


wid War II? 


Ow 
‘ 1” ans 
1. How 

affected by W 


argument? 


was the wool program 


Activities 


wn meeting in the 
question 
iss poll the school or 
+} 
3 Have ' nei 
Board of I 


sing the pr 


@ question 


ttee draw ip a 


mock brief te lucation 
posal to 
the ug hool program 


flavoring oF 
accelerate 


’ 


4 As a class exervise ive pupils 


write letters to the editor of the school 


or local ne wepaper expressing an opin 
kom or the questo 
SENIOR & 1 ART! 

@orier ' Pus ” om autor & 


. * mm Fh ‘ ws oar 
Ot« a . ‘ var on 


furtng the sehee 


¢ Maren & 


60 cents & semester 


Coming Up! 


In Future issues 


February 28, 1951 


World Affairs Article 
vey of our neighbors to the north, their 
land, how they are governed, what they 
do for a living, and the ties that bind 
them to our own country 

National Affairs Article: The Fi 
nances of Defense: a survey of our new 
tax program and what it will mean for 


Canada—a sur 


cae h of us 
Amerwan 
Giants in the 
discussed by Dr 
mager 
Short Story 
Dunsany 


History in Literature: 
Earth, by Ole Rolvaag, 
Henry Steele Com- 


Lord 


“The Speech, * by 


March 7th issue 


Wonder Book of Rubber: A 32-page 
pictorial story, The Wonder Book of 
Rubber, will be included with every 
copy of the March 7th issue of Senior 
Scholastic 


rubber is mace 


Printed in color, it tells how 
and describes its many 
important uses. The book is sponsored 


by the B. F 


Goodrich Co 





From Field Trip to Outline (p. 15) 


Assignment 

Briefly previous arti 
cles in this series 1) “How to Write 
Paper Senior Scholastic 
1951, p. 15; (2) “Digging 
Scholastic February 14 


the 


review tw 
a Term 

February 7 
In Senior 
1951, p. 17 


Aim 
To clarify for 
the 


the next phase 
(visit to a 


put iis 
in writing term paper 


} 
store or pliant) 


Motivation 

Do you recall what primary materials 
are? Are you dealing with primary ma 
terials in this present phase of writing 
vour term paperr If so, how? 
Topics for Discussion 


’ 


Suppose that you are going to visit 


a plant or store in vour communitv in 


search of first-hand material for your 
What should be your pro 
What 


should you keep in mind during your 


term paper 
cedure before the visit? points 
tour of inspection? Whai should you do 
just before leaving the plant? Mention 
the 

for your term paper, What 
heading cards? How do they fit into the 


picture at this stage? 


advantages of making an outline 


ire suabyje ct 


Activities 
Arrange for a guided tour of a plant 


or store in your community by calling 


throwgh May inclusive carept 
Congents copyright si, t 
Single sudecription. Tea: her 


year Bept 
ists 
Edition. $2 « 


wting sehee! hellde: 
y Scholastic Corporation 
hool year Sing’ copy 


or writing the personnel manager now 
Try to anticipate the general areas your 
on-the-spot questions will cover, then 
jot down a few specific questions you 
want to be sure to ask. Take along 
some fresh notecards on which to make 
a brief record of your impressions dur 
ing the tour. Ask your guide or some 
other worker along the way to explain 
anything you don't understand. Next 
revise and rearrange your subject 
heading cards so that you have the raw 
material of an outline. Finally ask your- 
self how the notes you took on your 
reading and the notes you took on your 
tour will fit most effectively into the 
outline. 


Choirboy (p. 17) 
Aim 

To show that the animal story is a 
good beginner's assignment in creative 


writing 


Motivation 

If you were asked to write an orig 
inal short story would you choose an 
animal or a human being for your cen 
tral character? Why? 


Topics for Discussion 

What, in your opinion, are the big 
gest problems an author must tackle 
when he writes about human beings? 
What is Paul Annixter’s strongest sell- 
ing point in this story? Is it the idea he 
starts out with (an Army dog who be 
comes his hometown’s hero)? The plot 
that develops from this key situation? 
The appeal of the central character? 
Explain your choice. Did the story ap 
peal to you? Why? In general, do you 
consider animals good subjects to write 
about? Giv © reasons for your answer. 


Activity 

Write an essay or a short story with 
an animal] as the hero. Choose an ani- 
mal (preferably a pet) whose character 
and habits you know well. Keep dia 
Rely upon de 


logue at a minimum 


scription and exposition 


THIS WEEK'S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 16) 





1. Switzerland: A. a-4; b-3; c-1; d-2. B 


a-l; b-l; o-4 


d-5; e-2 


1-F; 2-O; 3-F; 4- 


Il. Water Resources 
5-F 

Ill. Year-Round High School: 1-F; 2-A 
3-A; 4-A; 5-F: 6-F 


O; 


IV. Choirboy: a-3, b-2, c-1, d-3, e-3, f-2 
Words to the Wise—Double Trouble 
A. 1-datum, 2-criterion, 3-deer, 4-insigne 
5-swine B l-da ighte rs-in-law, 2-crises, 
3-foci or focuses, 4-mesdames 5-spoonfuls 

cae 


10 ents each 
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Guide t« 
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Indexed in Readers 
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from ROY CONACHER 


High-scoring wing of the 
Chicago Blackhawks 











ov. 2nd game 2 Then the pressure really mot 
That's when e no place for ‘coffee nerves | 


pass from our 


make my 200th Later, 1 got a beautifu 
key ctive wing and wham—I scored my 


We won the game, 5-2 


silver puck!” 


AND NOTRE DAME’S 
FAMOUS TRAINER, 
HUGH BURNS, SAYS: 





4 "We Haw ; nt an off ning table 
e but we're migh caret baat t just the 
. N ‘s completely 


same. I alw 


caffein free 


and I won my 


nted 3 “I need IRON NERVES for shots like 
. 


this. But if you're a caffein-susceptible 
like me, the caffein in coffee can mean 
coffee nerves.” That’s why years ago I 
switched to caffein-free POSTUM drink 


it regularly 





DRINKING POSTUM PAYS OFF — BECAUSE 
IT CAN'T CAUSE “COFFEE NERVES”. SO 
SWITCH TO POSTUM...TO KEEP 
THE (RON NERVES You NEED FOR A 
WINNING PERFORMANCE | 





1 YOU MADE hemical analysis of coffee and tea 
' r school laboratory, you'd find out that they 
ntain Carrein—a drug — an artificial stimu 
So, while many people can drink coffee or tea 

effect, others suffer nervousness, indiges 


sleepless nights 


INSTANT POSTUM contains no caffein or other drug 
nothing that can possibly harm anyone. Fellows, 
n't risk “coffee nerves.” Drink postu regularly at 

r home “training table Made from healthful 
nd bran! Delicious with cream and sugar! 
yrous, grain-rich flavor ! 


ke PosTUuM’'s Vigt 


A Product of General Foods 
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NEWS 2+ & 


March 1951 Senior Edition 


Edmond Restand 


Brian Hooker trans- 
lation, upon which 
the film, starring 
José Ferrer and 
Mala Powers, is 
based. 

Cyrano, 
immense 
the hero of this 
He helps his 


with the 
nose, 18 


Eleanor Roosevelt 


In writing this re 
vealing story of her 
life, Eleanor Roose- 
velt has done a dif- 
ficult and 
geous thing 
dignity, charm, and 
humor. One finds 
sheer entertain 
ment in getting to know the first lady of 
the world, her famous husband, and all 
the Roosevelt family. 


coura 
with 


Murder, hate, a 


cattlemen’s feud 


Maureen Daly 


Expert on modern 
manners for a na- 
tional woman's 
magazine, and au 
thor of best seller 
Seventeenth Sum 
mer, Maureen Daly 
knows how the new 
generation lives 
She makes entertaining and etiquette 
gay, fresh, easy, relaxed, and fun! 


by MAUREEN DALY 





Bob Feller 


You have heard 
Bob Feller 
how he broke into 
baseball at the age 
of seventeen; how 
he handcuffed the 
mighty Yankees 
with a no-hit game 
Now is your chance 
Here is the story of 


on ee 
STRIMEOGT 
STORY 


about 


to meet Bob Feller. 
the Iowa farm boy 
history with the 


who made baseball 
Cleveland Indians 


Bennett Foster 


this was Dave Cloud's 


heritage when he donned the sheriff's star in the hostile 


fence-building 
few miles of 


country 
barbed wire 


split into two armed bands by a 
The West suffered from many 


growing pains. Here is a superb story about some of them 


Each book only 25¢—one free for every four 


Check titles want- 





CYRANO DE BERGERAC 
THIS IS MY STORY 

THE PERFECT HOSTESS 
STRIKEOUT STORY 
BARBED WIRE 





ed at left. Then 
hand in to your 
T-A-B CLUB secre- 
tary with 25¢ 
for each book 
ordered. (Do not 








You may also order “Old Favorites” 
listed in your February T-A-B NEWS 


mail this coupon 
to New York.) 





Say What 
7° You Please! 


This let- 
a reguler feature, & open 
to opinion on any sabject and criticiem 


kind, brickbats or we 


\ 
9 


and that's what we mean! 
tere colamn, 


of any orchids 


sentiment, it is no wonder that the pres- 
ent world crisis exists 

Though all your articles pertaining 
to world affairs are sadly lacking in ob- 
for distortion of facts your 
issue called “Eves on Russia” takes the 
cake! Your magazine should be more 
impartial on such questions. | 
like to request that in the future you 
stick to the facts the youth 
of America, are interested in promoting 


rectivity 


would 


because we, 


them. We do not believe that war is in 
evitable, and we urge our leaders to 
explore every possible avenue of peace 
by reasonable agreement. We agre« 
with you that classroom magazines 
should “stick to the facts.” That's what 
always try even when the 
facts are unpleasant. We believe that 
one of the best ways to win peace is t 
permit the free flow of ideas, and we 
wish it were possible for a teen-ager ir 


we to do 


mind. ' 
letters H 
Fast 12th 
The Editors 


know what's 
(Mther readers do 
tditer, 
s N.Y 


want to on your 
Address 


Senior Scholastic, 7 
a, N.Y 


Russia to write, and have published, a 
letter critical of the Soviet government's 
tactics that jeopardize world peace.—Ed 


with the 


othe 


and friendship Soviet 


China 


ore and all countries 
Samual 


Bro rkl yn 


non 
forgan 
New York 





a Answers to lost week's puzzle 
' is entitled “Say 

ut I have et to see 
+} 


urticles o } " 


We are willing to leave to the judg- 
ment of history the question of whether 
are being “objective” in our 
world affairs articles. But we are quite 
that the theme of our articles is 
“the youth of America must grow 
hating Russia.” 

that 
stbanut it 





not we 





sure 
NOT 


nd es- uj 


VA hen 
We are also quite 
being objective 
the primary 


stre no one ts 
who believes that 
lity for the 
vith American policy and | 
ith the leaders of 


and 


present 


rather than w 


We, too 
the pes 


iet Russia t 


uls up Ww ith 


want peage 
ple of 
ther part f the 
American y 


them or to 


Russia, 


‘ 
ina and every W wid 





io not want ung peo 


hate have to fight 





ALL ABOUT ANIMALS’ 


A Crossword Puzzle by Kathryn Zeunen, Grosse Pointe (Mich.) H.S. 





6 8 9 


- pee © 7s 





Dogs characterized by 
blue-black tongues 
2. To lease 
Mineral-bearing rock 
1 Pr first person 
ra : 
iid notice 
hild 











moun 











ung 
transatlantic s 


Ye 
4 
Noted for its skil 
d 
et 








1 


ming shaiiow 


i 
reams 





rtles 


re 














f+ 
me 


Dburrowlr 
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kelike fish. 
d . r re n « n 


abbr.) 


abor, } i4 vwode Island 
: animals 


nand for 


stop 





LOY: 


aa GOOD citizen,” one devoted, God-loving Amer- 

: ican once said, “is a man who loyally puts every 
thing he has in him into the job to which he is dedicated, 
a man who loves his country and keeps its laws, a man 
who loves and helps his neighbor A good citizen 
adores and serves God and derives the right to do so 
not from the Constitution, not from the government, not 
from the will of the majority, but from God Himself 
No power on earth can take this right away, and any 


force seeking to inject bigotry, hatred, intolerance, and 
American way of life is con 


un-Americanism into our 
trary to the spirit not only of the Declaration of Inde 
pendence but of the Constitution itself.” 

I do not better definition of 
Americanism nor my self known a 
ample of a loyal American than the good and loyal man 
Alfred Emanuel 


is more than a word; it is the heart 


loyal 
better ex 


myself know a 


have | 


lefinition—Governor 


who authored this « 
Smith. But loyalty 
beat of men, the lifeblood of nations. Loyalty to people 
like lovalty 
There are no double sets of 


and principles to God, must rise unchal 
lengeable above all els 
rules for loyalty to our Creator. In the betrayal of God, 
no excuse is valid. Nor can there ever be excuse for 
playing traitor to America, a land which has served, 
forefathers, ourselves 


blessed our and 


irliest days of its beginnings 


enriched, and 
our sons from the ¢ 
If we are to endure as a nation of free, stronghearted 


men, we must, in unity, stand sentinel against the pres 


ent, constantly growing dangers of faithless, 
traitorous anti-Americans who are using their freedom 
to destroy our freedoms! They are the host of traitor 
ous men and women who, living beneath the protec 
tion of our American flag, enjoy the priceless privilege 
of being citizens of our republic, while their own al- 
legiance is actually pledged to an emblem representing 
a theory of government opposed to everything for 
which Old Glory stands. And it is the privilege and the 
duty of statesmen entrusted with the richest heritage 


pote nt 


One in a series of guest editorials on 


good citizenship by distinguished Americans 


By FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


Roman Catholic Archbishop of New York 


of any people in the world, as well as the duty of every 
man who tills the farm,’ who toils in the factory, who 
tends the shop, who teaches in the school, who preaches 
in the pulpit, who graces the home, to pledge his 
plighted word loyally to live and work, faithfully to 
die, to protect America from 
the world’s treasure house of 


fight and if need be 
violation, this America 
freedom! 

Loudly, proudly man may proclaim “I am an Amer 
But that is not enough. Men must prove their 
America by daily 
I myself have seen the ruins of great 


ican.” 
pride and love tor deeds of loyal, 
selfless living 
cities and countries, civilizations that were seemingly 
And 
we shall be guilty of contributing to our country’s de 
struction if we do not protect her against the lust-born 


indestructible, yet ruined through internal decay 


hates of un-American activities and communist treach- 
eries sweeping like scythes across the world, marring 
and despoiling even the fair face of free America! 

To live, to love, and if need be to fight and to die 
for God’s glory, our country and our brother should 
American citi 
zen and patriot, as, with avowed allegiance to his faith, 
his flag, and his fellowman, he aspires to become as 
were his forefathers, the inspiration not only of his 
own generation, but generations of Americans yet un- 


be the self-imposed command of every 


born! 
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This Is Switzerland 


By |. D. W. Talmadge 


Foreign Affairs Editor 


In 1950, her import duties were the 
lowest in all Europe 

Though Switzerland participates in 
the Marshall! Plan, she 
nomic aid from us, 

There are no beggars in Switzerland 
I hadn't And 


as for the unemployed, Switzerland is 


times you 
till rub 
Here 
n 6 a receives no eco 
e highest 
pe. Here 
ind nation At any rate seen any 
dship and in 
today one of the few countries in the 
world inviting skilled labor from abroad 
With the Swiss, 
foreign policy but also a domestic policy 
labor-management rela 
The records show iat 
strike 
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some | 


had is not only a 


rland from 
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ring ims peace 


Switve 
rac notably in 


nractic tions there has 


been mm major 
Switzerland for 
! ret chimneys sweeps 
mit on a strike last year 

event that t 


in the press 


How the Swiss Earn a Living 


Switzerland is a s ll count She 


# 15.944 square niles 
ibout tv t ‘ t New Jerse 


nal } aD i] n niv 4.645.000 


overs 


. & 
The Swiss excel! at the ort of woodcorv 
ing, which is taught in special schools 


Monkmeyer 
Blowing the alpenhorn and flag-swinging 
are two very popular Swiss pastimes. 
The huge horn is carved of wood and 
can be heard echoing across many miles. 


tzerland also lacks raw materials 


unerals The only “natural re- 
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she has in abundance is 


the Swiss manage to 
ingly 


material 


1 answer is Surpri 
unport raw 
countries, use them for 


ucts 


Swiss put it, 
proved to be the 
Because 
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Swiss had invent special ways of 
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American swing tunes in Switzerland 
than yodeling! 

I was told the story of a Swiss candy 
manufacturer whose product was not 
selling well. Cleverly he renamed his 
candy Americain. In no time, it was 
selling like hot cakes 


President in Shirtsleeves 


Switzerland has the most stable gov- 
1 government 
which is said to govern less than any 
th There 
are no mass movements of the extreme 
right nor of the extreme left. The small 
Nazi 
1936 and stayed 
Communists hold only 
f 194 in the Nation 
yLESE Thev. too 


. ' 
ist war, but they 


ernment in all of Europe 


other government in the world 


outlawed in 
The 
out 
lower 


organizations were 


} 
have outlawed 
seats 


il Council 


seven 


were banned during 
have re-grouped 
nnocent-s uunding 
party.” At 
1 October, 1951, the 
make even a 

lid in 1947 


went to 


rise lves un ler the 


the Swiss Labor 


r le ction 
26, 1947 
lat came 
the Radi 

Social 


for a 
is less 


ident in 


goes, 
st coach 
asked 
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the Presi 


onductor 


ple reason 
That's 


fourth class 


but it 
spirit of the 

f the Swiss Con 
Steiger. 69 


up stor 
uy y 
' } 


rates the democrati Swiss 
The 1951 President 
federation is Ex 


i Swiss ( 


luard von 
elected by 
m December 14, 1950. and 
m January 1, 1951. The 
is Dr. Karl Kobelt. By 
Vice usually 
President. Dr. Kobelt is 
the Chief 


-erman. He was 


lament 


President 


ome Executive 


Voters Carry Swords 


rie i il ler 1 Fed 
| May 29 


(states). Each canton retains large 
powers of local control and has its own 
legislative, executive, and judicial de- 
partments. The cantons zealously guard 
their rights against infringement by the 
federal government. 

In 1891, the initiative and referen- 
dum were adopted in Switzerland to 
counteract the possible strengthening of 
federal power Under the “initiative,” 
new legislation may be proposed by a 
petition signed by a number of voters 
In Switzerland, such a petition requires 
50,000 signatures. “Referendum” is the 
process whereby the draft of a proposed 
law is referred directly to the voters to 
decide by ballot. Even the war-time ra 


Swiss Informat 8 
Swiss President has one-year term. Presi- 
dent for 1951 is Eduard von Steiger. 


tioning and controls in Switzerland had 
to be approved by popular balloting 

The Federal Assembly consists of 
two chambers: the Staenderat (Council 
t State 


canton; and the 


of 44 members, two from each 
Nationalrat (National 
Council) of 194 members elected every 
four years, according to population—one 
to about 22 000 persons 
the Federal 
are elected for 


representative 
The seven members of 
Council (the cabinet) 

four years by the Federal Assembly 
Service to the state in Switzerland is 
considered an honor and not a 
of Thus members of the Na 
They 


less than nine dol 


source 
income 
tional Council draw no salaries 
receive 35 francs 


lars) per day while the Council is in 
session, plus their traveling expenses 

In several of the smaller cantons, di- 
the ancient Greek 
is still practiced. It is called the 
The citizenry 
ble on the main square of the capital 
town and elect their 
f hands. Each voter carries 
the age-old 
status as a free man. Women 


rect democracy—in 
SE TISE 
Landesgemeinde assem 
cantonal officials 
by a show 
symbol of his 
} 


1 sword 
ow eve;r 
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ene 1 the rigit to vote 
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Beyond the Swiss mountains, the 
Germans, the French, and the Italians 
have fought each other repeatedly. But 
within the boundaries of Switzerland, 
these three peoples have lived in har- 
mony since the 13th century. 

Differences in language and religion 
have not weakened Swiss unity. The 
people of Switzerland speak four lan- 
guages: 71 per cent of the population 
use a dialect (Schweitzer- 
deutsch) 22 per cent, a quaint 
French (Swiss Romande); six per cent 
Italian; and one per cent, Romansch 
a medieval Latin language unique to 
Ro- 
All four tongues are recog 


official of the 


German 
about 


Switzerland and a holdover from 
man days 
nized as languages 
country 

To complicate matters further, about 
57 per cent of the inhabitants are Prot 
estants, 41 per cent Catholics, and the 
remaining two per cent belong to vari 
ous other creeds. The Swiss Constitu 
tion guarantees complete freedom ot 


worship 


Policy of Peace and Neutrality 


This Nations 
which is Switzerland has a long history 
—a history that began fylly 201 
before America 


miniature League of 
years 
Columbus discovered 
It was in 1291 that the representatives 
of the cantons of Uri, Sc! 
and Nidwalden took the oath of 


This was 


three VVZ 
eter 
nal alliance done in revolt 
against the Hapsburg Emperors of Aus 
tria 


mountain tribes 


who formerly controlled these 
This was the founda 
tion of the future Swiss Federation 
Through the centuries other commu 
the 
gether they repelled many foes superior 
Early in 
decided 


rhey 


Years 


nities joined original group. To 
to them in number and arms 
the 16th the Swiss 
that peace was the best policy 
the Thirty 


Swiss neutrality was formally rec 


century, 
managed to sit out 
War 
ognized by the European powers in the 
Treaty of Westphalia in 1648 
Switzerland neutral 
except for one period in 
during the Napoleonic wars 
the country became the battle 
ground of the French, the Austrians 
and the Russians. The major powers did 
the strategically important 
mountain passes controlled by a 


has remained 
everT 
1799 


when 


since 


not want 
Swiss 
potential enemy. Therefore they agreed 
at the Congress of Vienna, on Novem 
ber 20, 1815, to declare Switzerland a 
neutral state forever. The Congress of 
Vienna also fixed the nation’s frontiers 
as they exist today. 

During World War I, Switzerland, at 
great economic and military cost, main 
tained her precarious neutrality. Defy 
ing the powers at war, she gave refuge 
to pacifists from all countries. She also 


concentrated on humane services, aid 
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A pro and con discussion in which both 
sides of the question are discussed 


Should High Schools Go on a Year-Round Schedule? 


FOREWORD 


“What!” you say, “g 
nonths a year?” 
Yes, that’s the 


getting consideration. Its pur- 


basis of a proposal 
serious 
pose is to help soon-to-be-drafted teen- 
iwers to finish high sc hool and start col- 
lege before entering mi 


The New York State 


gents is one of 


litarv service 


Board ot Re- 


several groups recom- 


mending this speeded up high 


program during the present national 


school 


emergency. 

Almost all high schools now 
four-year two 
each year. An 
suc h as the one proposed, might divide 
the year into four 13-week terms. This 
would allow 60 school days and one 
week of vacation in each term. Or, each 
uuld be 
four one-week vacation periods could 


have 


with terms 


accelerated 


programs 
program 


term ¢ 12 weeks long and the 
nth in the sum 
) 
additional proposal is that 
term in 


be taken during one my 
mer, An 
each year boys spend me 
camp, receiving credit as f an aca- 
year. 

Here is how the proposed 
might work out. Bill Adams is now in 
his junior vear at Central High. Bill en 
tered his freshman year in September, 
1948 
der the two-term-a-yea 
in force, Bill will be graduated in June 
1952, 
eight months old 

Suppose Bill 
school under the proposed 1 


demi 
program 


when he had just turned 14. Un 
program now 


when he will be 17 years and 
had been going to 

2-months 
getting four terms a year 
19458 he 


program. By 
since September 


graduating in June 1951 
} 


would be 
when he will 
it months old 
Faced with military service at 18 or 
19, Bill would still be given the 


1 
t college, 


be 16 vears and eig 


to get a year or more if he 
wishes. Or, if he and his parents think 
he m ght gn up ror milité 

ind be out at 19 or 20— 


still young enough to « mpl te college 


it wise 


service at 17 


in his early 20s 
Now let’s see the 


sides of our que 


irguments on both 


Should high 


shon 
5 hools Zo on a year round 


during the present national emergency? 


YES! 


1. We should give young men about 
to enter military service every possible 


advanta e. 
g 


( hance 


schedule 


and 


It seems certain that we ius! 
tinue to build our armed forces for 
some years to come. If we speed up 
program, can 
complete their high school education 


con 


our high school boys 
and get started in college before going 
into uniform. But if we do not speed 
up our high school program, many boys 
may not have the chance even to finish 
high school 
to complete high school, many 18-year 


Even if offered deferments 


olds will be tempted to go into service 
before earning a diploma. 

2. Those who start college before mil 
itary more likely to return 
to college afterwards. 

A recent that 
men who get a year or two of college 
military are likely 
to complete their college course later 


SeTVICE ire 


survey shows young 


before their service 
on. High school graduates who go di 
rectly into service are tempted not to 
start college at all after they return to 
civilian life 

3. While summer vacations are en 
joyable and may be worthwhile to get 
work 
sary 
school students in cities. 

Eve ry make 
for the common good. The high school 


experience, they are not neces 


This is especially true for high 
citizen must sacrifices 
student can do his part by intensifying 
it it all year 
luxury which 


his studies and keeping 
Summer vacations are 
we can easily give up 

4. The 
help solve serious problems for many 


12-months program would 
colleges 


As draft 


ments mount 


calls and voluntary enlist 
many men's colleges are 
going to find themselves with few new 
students. Colleges are sorely needed to 
train young men and women in many 
skills and professions. Yet a severe drop 
in enrollment may bankrupt or serious- 
ly hamper many colleges. If we speed 
up the high school program, the flow 
of students to colleges would not be 
interrupted. Even students taking “time 
out” for military service after a year or 
two of college return to the 


campus later on in almost all cases. 


would 


1. While this is a national emergency 
period, we are not at wal 

In our gigantic national defense ef 
fort we must be careful not to disrupt 
entirely our normal way of life. So let's 
not turn the whole high school program 
Our military manpower 
needs are by no means desperate, and 
we should not assume that all young 
men are needed for military service at 
age 18. In fact, Congress has still not 
lowered the minimum draft age from 
19 to 18. 


2. The 12-months program is unfair 


upside down 


to girls, to students who do not plan 
to go to college, and to those who 
would be graduating from high school 
at 16 or 17 anyway 

Only a high 
school graduates go to college And, for 
the present, Uncle Sam is not drafting 
Why 


school calendar, when only a small per 


small percentage of 


women should we disrupt the 
centage of students will get any real 
benefit from the change? 

useful in 


3. Summer vacations are 


many ways, depending on the indi- 
vidual and on his interests and oppor 
tunities 

Too many people underestimate the 
importance of summer vacations, Lots 
of “growing up” takes place during the 
summer—through working at a job, go 
ing to camp, meeting new friends, 
spending more time.with your family, 
doing the hobbies and sports you want 
to do. To eliminate all this would make 
the high school days of young people 
incomplete and unsatisfactory. 

Acceleration might give 
ploma sooner—but it cannot speed* the 
normal, healthy process of growing up. 
And, just as important, students who 


you a di 


enter college before they are sufficiently 
mature will get very little but unhap 
piness out of it. 

4. Teachers should not be deprived 
of their opportunities for 
study, travel, and relaxation 

4 12-months program would work a 
special hardship on teachers. Tied to 
their desks the year-round, they would 
have little opportunity to travel, to 
study, to get a change of pace—all of 
which helps make them better teach- 
ers. This would cut down the quality 
of high school education, something we 
must not do. 


summer 





Mounting pressure on ovr woter resources 


is forcing us to survey our conservation policy 


Are We Abusing Our Water Resources? 


O YOU Ii n the Texas Pan But, of course, those are two impos- paper manufacturing mill can consume 
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Adapted from Acie 


The eternal water cycle: rain falls; water dries up and is given off by plants as water vapor (transpiration); aie clouds 


form; and rain falls again. Wells tap 
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Flying Saucers Again 


Flying saucers? They're just plos- 
tic balloons used in studying cosmic 
rays, says the Navy 

During the past three and a half 
years the Navy compiled 2,000 re 
ports of people who claimed to have 
After 
ut those reports that see med purely 
Navy that 
the remaining reports could be ex 

lained is glist pses ot 100-toot Navy 
skvhook” balloons balloons 


ometinn rise ly 


seen fiving saucers weeding 


maginary, the decided 


These 
and are 
200 


I tiles 
swept along by winds up to 
miles per hour in the upper air 

The Na 


rr ject pre 


said nothing about this 
viously because of secrecy 
about research with a possible bear- 
on atom Cosmik 


energy rays 


are mysterious electrical particles 


oming trom outer space 


Steel and Meat 


Britain's Labor government, which 
has a majority in Parliament of only 
has won two close tests 


The issues were steel and meat 


nine votes 


pI csitior 


Of (Conservative party 


ston Churchill, moved for 
onfidence” on both is 
servants 
ments bill for nation 
February 15 of the Brit 
industry. The Conservatives 


that the 


es Oppose d the 


I abor yvovern- 


ed Britain's food 


ct motion on 
ssed the Labor 
Minister Clem 
had to 
for Parliament 
e bee lled 
Behind It: On the meat 


is 


resign 


us 


Understanding 


the a\i¥ 


the meat ration from about 12 ounces 
per person per week to about four 
ounces. That means that the ordinary 
British family can 
small meat dinner per week 


Normally Britain buys much of her 


have only one 


meat from Argentina. Britain stopped 
imports of Argentine meat because 
Argentina raised the price 

The steel issue is a matter of fun- 
damental economic 
might be stated in one 
Shall Britain's basic industries be run 
on principles of socialism, or of pri 
vate enterprise? The Labor govern- 
ment, which believes in socialism, 


policy which 


question 


had already nationalized (transferred 
trom private ownership to govern 
ment ownership) a number of British 
industries, such as railroads and coal 
mining. Because of Labor's victory 
in the no-confidence vote on steel 
the steel industry was finally na 
This 
British government bought the shares 
of stock in the 107 British steel com 
A government 
will hold these 


the power to control the steel indus 


fon 


alized last week means that the 


panies corporation 


shares and will have 


try 


The Deep Freeze 


A woman still alive after being 
frozen stiff has made medical his- 
tory. She is Mrs. Dorothy Mae Ste- 
vens, 23, of Chicago 

Corie this month. Mrs 
Sees Unable 
ht in 

ext 


night early 


s fell 


warm liquids. In time she was able 
to wiggle her toes and fingers. Doc- 
tors hope they will not have to am- 
putate any of her limbs 

Army doctors are observing Mrs. 
Stevens’ progress and the medical 
treatment she receives. They hope 
to find clues to help care for frost- 
bitten soldiers 


Let’s Be Friends, Ivan 


A resolution before the U.S. Sen- 
ate proposes that Americans hold 
out the hand of friendship to the 
Russian people. 

Twenty Senators, from both par- 
ties, are supporting a resolution 
which Senator Brien McMahon, of 
Connecticut, has introduced into the 
Senate. This resolution reminds the 
Russians of “the historic and abiding 
friendship of the American people 
for all other peoples including the 
peoples of the Soviet Union.” The 
esolution also provides 

Chat the American people deeply 
regret the artificial barriers which . . 
keep the Soviet peoples from learn- 
ng ot to live in 
triendship with all other peoples 


America’s desire 


“That the American people desire 
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neither war with the Soviet Union 
nor the terrible consequences of such 
a war, and 

“That although they are firmly de- 
termined to defend their freedom 
and security, the American people 
welcome all honorable efforts to 
compose the differences standing be- 
tween them and the Soviet govern- 
ment.” 

4 similar resolution has been in- 
troduced in the House 

What's Behind It: As Senator Mc- 
Mahon points out, “Despite recent 
the Communists 
have been very successful in selling 
the idea that the United States is a 
war-mongering nation while the So- 
viet Union wants peace.” 

If the McMahon resolution is 
passed, it won't be easy to get word 
The 
6,000,000 Communist party members 


Soviet aggressions 


of it to the Russian people 


control all publications and other 
channels of communication to Rus- 
sia's 200,000,000 people. But there 
is evidence that some of our radio 
broadcasts penetrate behind the iron 
curtain 


Dispute Over RFC 


The stage is set for a dispute be- 
tween Congress and the President 
about an important Federal Govern- 
ment agency. 

At stake is the operation of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. It 
makes Government loans to aid pri- 
vate businesses and public agencies. 
RFC is run by five directors. They 
are appointed by the President and 
must be approved by the Senate. 
Congress appropriates the funds for 
RFC. Otherwise the RFC, like a 
number of other agencies of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government, 
operates “on its own r 

A special Senate subcommittee has 
ssue d a fre port critic izing some of 
RFC’s operations. The report accuses 
two RFC directors of fa 
to certain businessmer 
litical influence. The subcommittee 
proposed that RFC be operated by 


a single head instead of 


oring loans 


who had po- 


i five-man 
board 

The subcommittee is headed by 
Senator |. William Fulbright (Dem 
Ark.), and includes three other Dem 
ocrats i two Re ub] 

President Tru d he knew of 
o RFC loar that ere not made in 
the public interest. Last week he re- 
appointed all five RFC directors for 
new terms and Senate 


rec tec! the 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK (February 18- 
25), sponsored by the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, is dedicated 
to improving understanding among all 
Americans, regardless of religion, na- 
tionality, or color. It is a good time to 
remember, for instance, the sacrifice of 
the four chaplains of the U. S. troopship 
Dorchester, The ship was torpedoed off 
Greenland in 1943. There were not 
enough lifejackets to go around. Each 
of the chaplains gave his lifejacket to 
a G. 1. The chaplains locked arms and 
prayed together as the ship went down 
and the icy waters closed around them. 
This month, on the eighth anniversary 
of the sinking of the Dorchester, Presi- 
dent Truman dedicated the Chapel of 
the Four Chaplains. It was huilt in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., with contributions from 
thousands of Americans, as a memorial 
to the four men of God—a Roman Cath- 
olic priest, a Jewish rabbi, and two Prot- 
estant ministers. A mural in the chapel 
(photo at right) shows the scene of the 
sinking. The chaplains are at the top. 


Wide World phote 





to approve all of the appointments. 

What's Behind It: The RFC was 
created in 1932, during the depths of 
a great business depression. RFC 
loans helped many hard-pressed busi- 
nesses to survive the depression. It 
was originally planned to close the 
agency after 10 years. Congress has 
extended RFC’s life several times. 
The agency now has 1.5 billion dol- 
lars available for lending. 

In 1949 the Hoover Commission 
on Reorganization of the Executive 
Branch recommended that RFC be 
transferred to the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The President, instead, pro 
posed to Congress that RFC be 
placed in the Commerce Depart- 
ment. Such reorganization plans go 
into effect unless either the Senate 
The Senate 
voted its disapproval last year. Sen- 
ators preferred to keep RFC inde- 
pendent, so that it could be more 
carefully watched 


or House disapproves 


Mediterranean Defense 


A chain of air bases is being set 
up in the Mediterranean area for use 
by the United States in case of war. 

The U.S. and Britain are working 
out an agreement under which the 
United States will modernize 
¥ the bases of Britain's Roval Air 
Force in the Middle East regior 
This projec t will include lengthe ning 
of runways to make them 
for the biggest | planes 


SsOrnie 


suitable 


The 


bases to be improved are reported 
to be on the island of Cyprus and in 
Libya, Egypt, and Jordan 

U.S. Air Secretary Thomas K. Fin- 
letter is touring the Middle East. 
Some observers believe his trip is re- 
lated to the program of creating 
bases for possible use of U.S. war- 
planes. This month a French govern- 
ment official revealed that the U.S. 
Air Force will be allowed to use 
bases at seven places in French Mo 
rocco, in a move to strengthen the 
defense of Western Europe 

Last week, near the Mediterra- 
nean island of Malta, U.S. and Brit- 
ish navies were holding their biggest 
joint maneuvers in peacetime 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


TEEN-AGERS will be 
two important Moslem nations of the 
Middle East. Eighteen-year-old So 
raya Isfandiari, daughter of an lran 


queens of 


last week became 
Iran's 3l-vear-old Shah 
Mohammed Riza Pahlevi. She 
silver lame studded 
with 6.000 diamonds 1.000.000 
sequins, and the hoop skirt had 20 
000 feathers. King Farouk of F gypt 
31. announced his engagement to 17 
year-old Narriman § da 

{ ' 


ul Egyptian governme orker 


ian tribal leader 
the bride of 
(king 

wore a gown 


ind 


ghter 


DRAFTING 
Administration 


18-YEAR-OLDS an 
proposal 


Senate 


has been 


ipproved by a subcommit 





14 


tee. This is only the first step in the 
bill's progress toward becoming a 
law. The bill may be much changed 
or even defeated. At present the bill 
provides for drafting 18-year-olds in 
order of their birthdays, oldest first— 
and only after all available men aged 
19 to 25 have been taken. Registra 
tion for the draft would be at age 18 


A FORMER GOVERNMENT offi 
cial, William W. Remington, 33, has 
convicted of lying when he de 
nied having ever been a member of 
He was sen- 


hee en 


the Communist party 
tenced to five years in prison and a 
$5,000 fine 
while his case is appealed to a higher 
Remington formerly in 
the Department of Commerce. Like 
Alger Hiss, former State Department 
official convicted in a trial last year, 


He is now free on bail 


court was 


Remington was not on trial for dis 
but for which 


means lying under oath 


loyal acts perjury, 
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United Nations News 





The Korean Seesaw 


The seesaw battle for Korea took 
a new turn last week Interrupting 
the U.N.’s “limited offensive” (see 
last week's news pages), the Chinese 
and North Koreans smashed into the 
center of the U. N. line. As we go to 
press { N 
back but the Reds have not broken 
through the defense line 

Meanwhile, on the east, South Ko 
the 38th 


forces have been forced 


rean troops advanced to 
Parallel, boundary between North 
and South Korea. The U.N. faced a 
difficult decision. If the U. N. pushes 
Parallel, U.N 
may face overwhelming Communist 


forces. If the U.N 


won't cross the Parallel, that is an in 


beyond the troops 


announces that it 
Communists to re 


vitation to the 


group and supply their forces just 


acTOss the border 
The U.S. State Department last 
week asked other governments their 


opinion on whether to cross the Par 


allel. Britain suggested that the Par- 
allel be the northern limit of the 
U.N. advance 

On the Korean “peace front,” the 
three-man Good Offices Committee 
which will try to arrange a peaceful 
settlement with Red China (see last 
week's news pages) was completed. 
The members are: Nasrollah Ente- 
zam, of ran, president of the U.N 
General Assembly; Sven Grafstrom, 
of Sweden; Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo, 
of Mexico. 


Prayers for Peace 


More than 500 persons marked the 
World Day of Prayer February 9 by 
visiting the “meditation room” in the 
new U.N. Secretariat Building in 
New York City. Services 
ranged by the Laymen’s Movement 
for a Christian World—but even 
Moslems took part. During the day 
took off their 
shoes, and he Id a prayer! ceremony 


were ar 


six Moslems entered 


INP phote 


ONE FAMILY'S ARMY: Mr. and Mrs. Emmett Stilwell (left), of Denver, Colo., 
watch their sons start packing for military duty. Kneeling, front, are Clarence, 


18: Melvin, 20; and Warren, 19, 


rear are Navy 


who 
Reservists Robert, 22, and Lester, 24. Another of the Stil- 


right 


have joined the Marines. At 


well's 14 children, Richard, 25 (not shown) also leaves soon as a Navy reservist. 





From F 


By Cathleen Burns 


ield Trip to 


‘ 


Third article in a five-part series on writing 


a term paper—how-to-do-it tips and hints 


HERE'S 


reading 


than 
what 


more to research 
and taking notes on 
you've read! 


/ 


For one thing, vou don't have to con 


fine yourself t librarv references 
You're lucky—so » is 
that vou'’ve che » a 
that Since 
about the manufacture 
in the U. S ul 


reader—in 
for 
writing 


ur 
lively 


top 


term pape! you re 


ind distribution 
of candy have a per 
fect excuse for g 

source If there 


storag 


tors - 
your hometow I 
community has ; . » at least 
all first 


with your 


you re set 


your 


brush primary materials 
You'll find adventure 
yf first 


attitude is as in 


Set 


on 


topic as well as 


a rich de posit hand information 


Your 


you 


as what 
that 


and you 


portant 


learn out with the idea 


you're really going to have fun 


will! 


See for Yourself 


Don't walk into the candy plant or 
warehouse cok und expect to be 
like Call or 
write well in advance of your visit to the 


public relations department of the com- 


treated visiting rovalty 


pany. Or if you're visiting a local store 
that makes and retails its own candy 
get in touch with the owner or manager 
Know thom you're going to see 
Be accurate about the time 
und the name, or 


hirst 
and when 


of your appointment 


names ot company personne! who'll 


help you to find your way around 


Though many of vour questions will 


be spontaneous—-prompted by what you 


j 


and hear tour of 


during your 


should, ¢ 


see in- 


spec thhon—vou some extent 
e pre pared in advance. On one of your 
make a list of the 


areas your questions will cover 


} 


notecards you mig! t 


we neral 


jue thons 
and are 


example 


[ry jotting down « you want to 
he sure to ask ifraid you might 
overlook For list 
under the genera! heading, distribution, 
the following questions: What are the 


outlets for the product in this area? 


you could 


Does the company have stores or fac- 
tories in other communities? If 
where? What serviced by 
other Take 
along a dozen-or-so fresh notecards 
Perhaps you won't be able to take 


$0, 
areas are 


these stores or factories? 


notes, reporter fashion, as you move 
But you'll need to write down 


outstanding impressions, facts, and fig 


about 


ures as soon after your tour as possible 


Be On Your Toes 


The important thing is to keep your 
Ask 


your guide or some other worker along 


eyes open and to use your tongue 


the route to explain anything you don't 
understand, Suppose, for instance, that 
.you re in a large modern plant where 


candy bars are made, wrapped, and 


to that 
but wonder 


packed by machine. You come 


point in a vast, complex 
fully co-ordinated assembly line where 
the 
in large corrugated cardboard boxes for 
shipping. Your guide points to a little 
oblong gadget just above the slowly 
moving file of open candy boxes, Casu- 
ally, he refers to it as an automatic de- 
tector 

If you're really you'll 
soon find out that. an automatic detec 
tor is a kind of X-ray eye that spots 
metal fragments and other foreign mat- 
ter that may be in the finished candy 
Take concise mental 
workers’ titles, temperatures of ingredi 
ents, production figures—and, of course, 
human-interest details! That’s the way 
you build up a stockpile of practical in- 
formation that will help to make your 
paper authoritative and interesting 

At the end of the tour, thank your 
guide and other workers who've given 


candy is almost ready to be packed 


on your toes 


bars notes of 


you incidental help and information. If 
you've visited a large plant, it’s a good 
idea to pay a brief, thank-you visit to 
the friendly company executive who 
made your tour of inspection possible. 
You might ask then whether there are 
any available copies of publicity mate- 
rial on the product—booklets, folders, 


Outline 


Later 
as “refreshers.’ 


and the like these will come in 
handy You may also be 
able to work them into your final bibli 
ography 

As as vou have a moment, re 
view your in detail. This 
double-take method will help to fix 
them in your memory. Finally, sit down 
and make a few rapid notes on facts of 
your visit that are apt to become hazy 


soon 


Impressions 


as time goes on 


Getting It Down on Poper 


Now vou should be feeling that first 
confident glow that comes from having 
at your fingertips the raw materials of 
a solid and fascinating term paper! But 
here's the $64 question: How to “refine 
these materials into readable form? 

The first step is to prepare an out 
In all the time you were reading 

asking questions, and taking 
notes, you found het you just couldn't 
help thinking about your materia] too 
What, you ask yourself now, does it all 
add up to? Since every activity has had 
a plan and a purpose behind it, it’s in 
evitable for some sort of pattern to 
emerge. Maybe the pattern has been 
modified a bit by surprises and discov 
but it’s there all 


line 
observing 


eries along the way 
the same 

Your job now is to bring the parts 
into You find that you actually 
have a point of view toward your ma 
terial. Maybe it’s just a conviction that 
industrial improvements of the past 25 
years have made the candy business in 
the U. S. grow up phenomenally fast 
But you're even more amazed at the 
revolutionary changes that have taken 
place since that day in 1470, when a 
candy maker in Venice learned the se 
cret of refining sugar and so laid the 
foundations for the modern candy in 
dustry 

You also have those ever-useful little 
subject heading cards. You discoves 
that, slightly revised and rearranged 
these can become the main topics of 
your outline 


toc us 





dents intend to go to college 
The country is not yet at war. 
Teachers require a change of 
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Choirboy 


By PAUL ANNIXTER 


Any dog can be a bum, if the town 


loves him and spoils him, but 


Choirboy was also a hero—twice 





UR TOWN of Baysport had made 
0 quite a memorable showing for its 
size in World War I. But in World War 
II we didn’t 
lot of us went across and we saw more 
rugged g Zl n stretches 
dreamed of at Chateau 


it none of us 


eem to run to heroes. A 
than was 
Thierry and the 
hi j 
w Corev Bo 
any and he 
ash marks 

military 

her ill 


Jesse Hunnic 


1 of the greatest 


rainers this count: 
' 


He had raised Choirboy 


1 been his trainer and a st 


‘ ymmpanion for four years, be 

fore he was brought to bed with his last 
illness. Choirboy broke al] the rules 
Jesse had set up for hunting dogs. He 
wasn't even purebred, and people used 
@ rib Jesse unmercifully about it. Jesse 


‘ 
mStant 























illed him a Walker, but the dog had 


n him, of all things, a mixture of mas 


tiff that was discernible to the schooled 
eye. The 


result was a heavy, seamed 
nd melancholy race big bones and 
eat lubberly paws, the heart of a 
and a world of wisdom and for 


» his steady tawny depth of 


is named for the pe uliar 
| cadence of his trail song when 
or rabbits in the hills. Some 
Vas Ligh and wild ind clear 
ain it would drop to a de ep and 
gong note. He was slow, but 
tenacious, and the surest, coldest-nosed 
eT had 
ill had gone out for dog 
K-9 Corps, Choirboy with 
his intensive training had been one of 
v eligibles in Baysport. And Jesse 


won he 


the fe 
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himself, though it almost broke his 
heart, wanted Choirboy to go The two 
had hunted their last hunt together. 
knew it, but Choirboy didn’t. 
That was the tough part of it. For 
months the dog had been languishing 
miserably, unable to understand why 
Jesse never went any more to the woods 
and fields they both loved. It had been 
hard on both of them, for Choirboy was 
a one-man dog and Jesse was very close 
to being a one-dog man 

You'd better sign him up if they'll 
Liddy,” Jesse had told his 
“He's cating his heart out here, 


+} it to be 


Jesse 


him 


inyway there oug me Hun 
tt in this man’s war.” 

lrafted into the 

nmando out 

“dd 


| 1 
wa THISC pee 


} What 


was proud as punch over Choirboy’s 
war Ed talked of him fondly 
and a bit wistfully as “my dog,” but 
Choirboy never belonged to him in that 
special sense in which a dog is sup- 
posed to be a man’s and he seldom 
stayed at Ed's place. It was just a point 
of call among scores of others 
No man, I knew, would ever 
Choirboy again, but I think I can say 
that I came closer than anyone else to 
taking Jesse Hunnicutt’s place with him 
I didn’t own any part of bi 
and I had a tie. We'd known each 
a long time and to Choirboy 
last link to the On ld lite that 
but forgotten. I'd beer » of Jesse's 


record 


. ” 
ywn 


him 


I was the 


Vas ill 


closest friends. \ and doze 
the three of us had 


' 
times wanted 


we the thr ymugh the fall woods 


The very first day Choirboy 


town he hecked up n 
Baysport Banner ] 

heen combined Pp 
‘porter 


fifteen ve 


home town was doing its unconscious 
best to make a softy out of him. 

As a result, Choirboy began taking on 
layers of fat beneath his sleek coat 
where no fat should be. But though he 
succumbed to the fleshpots, he wasn't 
happy. There was always a depth of 
sadness and yearning in his lined face 
He was still engaged in his search for 
Jesse Hunnicutt, hopeless and hollow 
though it was. As the many months 
went by, the very object of his search 
dimmed to the vanishing point, as it 
does with animals, so that in time it 
was mere force of habit that drove him 
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suddenly 


water 
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vent by but ( hoirbov made the 
Banner's front page, usually in a special 


rer, 
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the lower left-hand 


lelighted 





BOY dates GIRL 


HE CHANCES are that human 
beings will never be required by 
law to wear labels listing their con- 
most woolen 


tents, as do goods, 


canned foods, and vitamin pills! No 
human being would tolerate such a 
label. He'd and rightly so 
“Who's to decide exactly what's gen 


uine and what's synthetic about me?” 


insist 


Nevertheless, most of us are guilty of 
“labeling” other people, even though 
we seldom take the trouble to find 
out whether we're accurate or 100 
per cent wrong! 


Q. For sonv 
parents don't like me. I 
heard that I'm “wild” 
Now they won't allou 


dates 


my girl friend's 
think they've 


which isn't true 


reason 


my girl to have 
heen torced 
I don't 
What can I do? 


and we ve 


with me 


to meet away from her home 


ike this situatior 
4 Find 


cauni 


il fer the 


game. Be yourself—your best self—and 
then live up to the “second chance” 
you'll surely be given! 


Q. We are three girls with the same 
problem: a new girl in our school. She 
has a technique of luring away our fel 
lows. How can we keep our boy friends 
interested in us, and not in her? How 
to them that she is just 
out to get every boy she can? 


can we prove 


A. It seems that you have more than 
one problem—the new girl. You have 
three problems—three young men who 
are susceptible to a new girl! Isn't it a 
little unfair for the three of you to at 
tribute such a motive to the “new girl”? 
Isn't it just as possible that she may be 
lonely, confused, and unhappy? Did 
you welcome her into the gang? Or did 
you let her fend for herself? 

After those 

then think about these. Could it 


friends 


you've answered ques- 


she sees vour Do 


gh new and appreciative eyes? 
it be that vou three have be 


and com- 
eager to 


demanding 


whereas she’s just 


> possessive 
planing 
make friends? 

chal 


ilways 


4 new girl often | its a 


lenging ‘mvsterv. to bovs whe 


go with the same girls. Why 
“solve” the mystery by inviting 


; : 4} 
nciu 1 T reesome— 


a date for 


me i\ i lows uve 
Le lg 


just 


dates 


fy Yay teed 


George Clark, News Syndicate Co, Inc 


“Why bother about what subject our club 
will discuss? Let's just talk about boys!’ 


A. Sometimes It’s difficult not to fee! 
apologetic about ourselves or our back 
grounds and we torture ourselves with 
these thoughts. For one person it may 
be a triangular-shaped mole under his 
left ear, for another a “D” grade in his 
tory; or it may be a kid brother who 
stutters, or parents with a “foreign ac 
cent”—or, in your case, not having as 
But let's 
try to forget our “feelings” for a mo 
ment and look at the situation clearly 

Worthwhile boys date a girl for her 
worthwhile qualities. That's logical 
isn't it? The fact that several boys have 


much money as the others do 


asked you for dates can only mean that 
several boys like you—not the material 
have 
won't ask 
finds out how 
you may make that fear 
come true if you apologize 


possessions you 
As for 
you out again when he 


may Or may not 


your fear that a boy 


poor you are 


vourself on yu 
that 


happy about 


Ing sO 


won't know 

“strangely” because vou re 
ashamed ot likely tt 
t} 


, , 
hink something's the matter with him 


date vou re 


your home he s 


1 +} ‘ ren’ » } 
and that vou arent enjoying his 


whole, bovs are 
neg rls. The 


describe the st 


( tain 


fee 
S 

' 
clea ful 
pi 1 ie | 
You'll find that both b 
beat a path to nur 
then vou’! see! 





Choirboy 


mitnued from page 18) 


neat) trimmed, as a matter of 
spent a night at 
preferred the com 
{f the town’s 
their rounds or 
ls in the railroad 
working 


appened t be 
le my desk, one eve shut 
Ww ne if Il so 
*. Sometimes I'd 


1 the night at my 


bli King at 


him a 
h alf in 


our minds harking back to other days 
and other 
been along. It was too depressing, and 


hunts when old Jesse had 


before long I gave up 

ind the weeks went by, a 
year and a half of them; the 
jogged peacefully along; and 
Banner editions came out on unvarying 


‘ ; 
schedule 


The days 
whole 


town 


rboy'’s weird doings were also 
His great love had been 
rough time and and 
into the love of many, 


r r 
pain, 


no man’s dog—or 

man's dog, as you like.. His rest 
sness and that growing love of 
vds had had their way, and he was 
now im every sense exc ept verbal 
ith, a full-fledged Moose, an Elk, an 
Odd Fellow, a Woodman of the World 
American Legionnaire, and an en 


iastic member of our Commercial 


with a clean record of never a 
ing missed 
lent his support to all band 
Marriages, dances and even 
where he reflected the 


with his 


spirit 
m and lay pensive 
th a chair 


one or two 


ter had 


t haseball t 


even moaning 


occasions 








Colds and other assorted ills 
Often start with sudden chills 

it is best 
To go to bed, keep warm, ond rest 


When you “feel funny 





Winter colds can often be nipped in the bud with prompt 


attention. Go to bed and drink lots of liquids 
Don't go ovt until your cold has disappeared 


fruit juices 


particularly 


cial player had to be assigned to keep 


him from loping over the diamond 
when a game was in progress 

But he was g ing the way of many 
returned heroes now. He was softening 
slipping downgrade, and it looked as if 
the curtain had gone down 
of Choirboy 


morning it went 


m the se 
ond and last act s drama 
Then one Saturday 
on a surprise third act. It 
was near eleven o'clock and Choirboy 
had looked in at the Citizens’ Bank to 
check up on Ed Hunnicutt, for after all 
Ed had been cl ser to 
Ed was at his usual desk in the ttle 
railed-in front office 


a loan, when Choirboy reare 


up suddenly 


Jesse than most 


signing up a rk 
man for | 
up with a yelping sound of gre-’ti: 

resting his big front feet on the oab 


Ed looked up, pleased as he 


counter 
ilways was at sight of the dog be 


rdered Choirboy to get down. I i 


t he 


it, for I was in line at the teller’ 


¢ heck 


dow with a pay 


HOIRBOY was turning sorrovefully 
toward the door when into the ‘bank 
strode two young men, Mace T,urner 
and Juan Bacca 


f five states 


names well known to 
narshals ind numer 
learned 
wore a 


1 


which he immediately 


g the bank personnel 
amazed ustomers to 
‘urner vaulted 
-d Hunnicutt’s 


rage 
» tellers’ cages 


| 
1 } 
il ible mone 


is 1and now 

1 the entire bank 
} 

a slow 


f the bank 
i 


stoo ypen 
} 

an old silent 

} 


from 
stood uncertain 
+} 


y 


» floor, wat hing te) 
mixed wonder and 

didn’t like 
any of it 
ne had 
th, 


them 
that was 
forgotten 
Evervone, that 
ind me. I 
| face and 
, and in 
nt I read 
was looking 

» bristle 
ume Ed’s sudden 
pointing at Bacca 
vith his 
me instant Ed 
behind the oak 
} 


saw Choirboy, a snarling, fanged 


(Continued on page 23) 





The great new teen-age cereal 
that helps _ have 


Putting 
on the Dog 


IGH schools in and aound New York 
. City are going to the dogs—and how 
they love it! The latest craze is a “dog” 
issembly. A troupe of trained bow 
wows takes over the stage, and show off 
n a dazzling series of stunts 

These dogs are not born geniuses 
They're plain, ordinary pups. But 
thev ve had the benefit of training All 
of them are “weadents at the Flag Dog 
Training School, where they're taught 
to do everything but fly a jet 

For ir nce njamin Franklin 
High School, s led by Principal 
Leonard Covell t beagle, “Ben-] 


tore over hurdles ved vario ob 


ects, tacked down lost property, and KELLOGG’S CORN SOYA — 


whipped thi yagh rm ot exercises 


on signal only, with absolutely no voice more body-building 


1.1 
mmManas 


At James Mad igh School, the protein 
DOoW-wows u it Z ( the Bov 
sceareyer i » Council, Over | than any other well-known 


Zip.” “Rex.” “Lady.” “Boots,” and cereal—hot or cold! 


Blackie respon 











crack regiment 
the program with a poster dis; 
ing out “A Merr n 1a Happs 
New Year Girls your age are healthier, 
The F.D.T.S. “students” have also | better-proportioned, and 
shown their stuff he Brearley Schoo! | finer-looking today. Govern- 
for Girls and at the Ramaz Parochial ment authorities credit this 
School, It’s all exciting fun, both for the | largely to more protein. Yet 
spectators and the dogs. So, next time | they also warn that you still don’t 
you start wonderi: vhere. oh where, | get enough protein at breakfast 
has your little dog gone, look up the Now comes a great new protein cereal, 
Flag Dog Training School. Every dog | Corn-Soya. Probably the best-tasting 
wants to get into the act! cereal you ever ate. Full of vitamins, 


minerals and energy value, too. 
e One of my readers—Gene Porter, of B) 


E] Dorado (Kan.) High School—ques ‘ But here's the point. No other lead - 

ing cereal—not one—is so rich in the 
master body-builder, protein. Protein 
that has what it takes to build a fine 
body. Protein that you need more of 
in the morning. And isn’t Corn-Soya a 
delicious way to get it? 


tions my report on the 135-game home 
court winning streak of the Long Island 
U. basketball team 
“Just wi 

home court?’ juerie eT) > you 
mean the on t ho« hey haven't 
played there for long time. If it’s 
Madison Square Garden, then Kansas 
State beat ther last “a 





P BORY-BUILDING PROTEIN—RICHT IN 
—— THE BREAKFAST BOWL! 
Brooklyn Percentage of daily protein needs pro- 
College of bé a ’ It's a little vided by a standard portion (1 ounce) of 
: Kellogg's Corn-Soya when served with 
4 ounces (4 cup) of milk or cream* 
uses it for tune-up rn Their win- Average Girl (13 to 15 years) 11.68% 
ng > lh . has - Average Boy (13 @ 15 years 11.04 
ning streak vy tl vay, has reached a oe Giri (16 $0 20 years) 12.33% 
139. The last team t beat them at Average|Bey (16 te 20 years) 9.35% 
* 1] llege 4 aliow eed tat 
home” was Marshall College (W. Va.). ae es ee for 75¢! See 
—HernmMan L. Mastin, Sports Editor on Corn-Soya package. 


band-box o place, and | just 
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AMAZING OFFER—$50 


e For salting only (00 bexes of MERITS 
outetending 7) fer 61 Al Geeasiee 

cords Piste and Gaetaltie core 
anted statienery Tees « Pees be 

© merce assortment Children's bewks 

° Baar money quietly ter yourself year 
toh. of cheret. Be exper 


is YOURS 


Personal: 
Statrenery 
coote sethia 
® Thiet ree « 
° wal hee 
tT. Dest lane St WEWARK? Ww Le 
cecesoccccesccesocecccoeces 
Sel! your clasemates 


SENIORS 5 he Beau 
complete of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 

- Tomato comstenton 
ad wr for tree camels bit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
A 1495 E. Eee Bt, Scranton 5, Po 
STAMPS 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Kkcholest« Megenines eccopt stamp advertisements 
ently from reliable aad trustworthy stomp deciers 
Our readers are edvised te read on 

carefully before sending money for stomps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “apprevels,” the 
steme dealer will send you in addition te any free 


Sie 


Sones oe comes & Me compepse Co, ap 


“ te 
cpocsl te the tuccutive Gdlten i 
tines, 7 & Vith St, Mow York 3, N.Y 





pages th 
hawt 8 Dietbenary zs ° 
ores and World's Ten Rarest Stam Alee Approvals 
GARCELON STAMP CO. Bex 1104, Catale, Maine 





FREE U.S. CATALOG! 


stamps 
wer ‘an ven 
mony Nustrations 


= 
to-date prices, 
i e WARIS a O0.. Bester 17-C32. Mase 
Powerful Magnifying Glass 
and Big Sergein Lists to new 
customers for Sf postage and 
BS handling 


Jamestown Stamp Co.. Dept 206, Jamestown, N.Y 


WORLD: S$ LARGEST STAMP! 


TMald imehes 
Netaile for See « 
ting Be postage 
‘Deringtete 2 


' 
TATHAM stamp 6 Mase 





| 





Wott's 
“Have 


That? 


Harold four-volt, 
watt bulbs?’ 

Clerk: “For what?” 

Harold: “No, two 

Clerk: “Two what?” 

Harold; “Yup.” 


you two- 


With Meat Balls? 
Allen I'm hungry 
W here 


from 
h 


Gra we 
this sh ypping 
sandwich?” 


Salesgirl 


can | get a 


Why lon't you try 
mezzanine?” 

Gracie Allen: “Oh It’s too early 
day for Italian food.” 


CBS-.TV's “Burne and 


' 
no 


in the 


Yes, Please! 
“Will 


face when 


Barber 


your 


you have anything on 
I finish shaving you?” 


Customer: “If you don't mind, vou 


can leay emmy nose 


Well-built 


there's a nail in my 
| 


ao 


“Waiter 
? Really 


when you 


lessert 


su what you expect 


order cottage pudding 


Hot or Cold? 
English 


came 


An 
Mexico 
tising the conveniences to be found at 
T amazunch ile Inn 


BAT IN EVERY 


protessor 


this 


traveling in 


lver 


across Sign acy 


ROOM.’ 





lesemates the best line 

2 ‘ehaouation name CARDS the 

cry © offered Memory 

ihooe Chee < bate at mm is 

var ares FREE 

agree fc n Write GRAFT. 
c RD - ct ures “pox 25 "  pittsbereh ”. Pe 


cet DELICIOUS couche rewier— 


WITH THE “WORLD'S BEST-TASTING 


COUGH MEDICATION!” 


1. Luscious Wild Cherry flevor thet 


tickles your taste 


2. Smith Brothers exclusive cough 


~ ~ pecans real cough 
"due to vide 


| 
| 





Courtesy of J. & H. Stolow, N. ¥. 
Japan's zodiac stamp. 


Year of the Rabbit 


For centuries the people of 
Japan have named each year after one 
of the 12 creatures in their zodiac. 

The zodiac is an imaginary belt in the 
The paths of the sun and ma 
are found in the zodiac. It 
after a 


many 


he ivens 
jor planets 
has 12 parts, each one named 
lifferent creature 

This year in Japan is the Year of the 
Rabbit. In tribute to it, Japan has issued 

The new 
young girl 


white 


a 2-ven rose-colored stamp 


stamp above 


I pictures a 


kimono holding a 
rabbit on her lap 
Japan issues a zodiac stamp for every 
year. In 1950 it issued a stamp for 
the Year of the Tiger. Here is Japan's 
zodiac stamp program for the next 10 


dressed in a 


new 


years 

952 -Rooster 
Dog 
Boar 
Rat 


Bull 


Japan will start the cycle 
inother stamp in tribute to 
the Tiger. In 1885, Japan 
stamp which pictured all 12 
the zodiac. It issue a 
stamp again 


1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 


Dragon 
Serpent 
Horse 


In 
igain \ 
the Year of 


issue 1 a 


1962 
vith 


creatures may 
similar 
planning a set of “Fa 

1951. he 


national 


Japan is also 


Scenes 


show ten 


mous 
will 


stamps tor 
iples, waterfalls, 
monuments, and so on. 

STAMPING GROUND: The Philip- 
has issued the first stamp 
of a new series honoring its important 
cities and provinces. 

The three republics of Indo-China— 
Viet Nam, Cambodia, and Laos—have 
received permission from France to is- 
sue their own stamps. 

Sweden and Salvador, a stamp expert 
reports the only major govern- 
ments did not issue any new 
stamps during 1950 


pine Re public 


were 


whic h 





Choirboy 


(Continued from page 20) 


and electrified de: tri straight 
for his mark—tl 


he ipon wrist Good 
old commando whirled, 
and his revolver spat a couple of shots 
as the dog came in, then fell to the 
floor as teeth closed on bone. A mo 
nent later the fellow’s voice rose in 
weird choking cry from the floor as 
stood him, with white 
fangs but a few inches from the man’s 
throat 
Turner 


cause of 


stuff. Bacca 


Choirboy over 


inwilling to risk a shot be 
the close tangle of Bacca and 
Bacea’s aid He 
vaulted the counter again and came in 
gun at pomt 


hance 


the dog ame to 


at Choirboy As he passed 
and took it a 
fired. I did it be 
not because of any 
Bank. I landed 


on Turner's shoulders in a sort of fying 


me, I saw my 


second before 


cause of Cl 
money the Citizens 
tackle and we went down, twisting and 
flailing. In a minute I got the hold I 
wanted. My) slipped under his 
from behind, | got a handful of his 
thick black hair d j 1 hi head 
] 


hack hard 


arms 


Banner 


nd that 


vrestler 
There wa 


all 


was 


tan R Ed and I and another man 


ad to haul Choirboy off to Juan Bacca 
} 


1 
i battle 


1d wit t rive ul 
" 

s flowing all 

gotten him 


still 


the downed 


ne Vas 


! Ba ca and 
ld storage 
hief, had 
vailing of 
at 
had 
That 


died 


he ip 
gs. He 
} ] 
id in my 
forgave 
ler that 
vent as 
1 so did I 


ut to 


yut 

had 
cKINg 
ries 
break to 


rt ero ga 
Well, afternoon I did the 
} 


: : 
story of my life about the at 


Mexx that 
news 
tempted robbery and Choirboy’s pass- 


ing, and it wasn't for Baysport alone; 


it went out over every wire in the coun- 
try. I'd never felt so lonesome in my 
life and 1 wrote it with more than a 
hint of dimness in my eves 


{ hoirboy had gone out ina blaze of 


glory that made him the 
hero all 


towns pet 
over again. He had proved at 
firsthand all we had idealized in him, 
going in to attack in the face of gunfire 
where not a man of us dared move, and 
saving a fat bundle of our public funds 

The next day a regular military fu 
veral was held beside Choirboy’s little 
near Ed Hunnicutt’s place 
The idea had been Ed’s and the town 
gladly fell in with it. There was a real 
with military honors. Corey 
Boynton and some of his overseas bud- 
dies were there in Someone 
had even brought a flag, and the crowd 
of mourners would have done credit 
Old 
Reverend Shippen got up and spoke, 


and so did our mayor, who read to us 


bier, out 


ceremony 


uniform 


to any war hero the country over 


Choirboy’s impressive war record, just 

as if he'd been human. It was strange 
and | vely 

When silence finally fell we'd 

ome to the place where there’s usually 

4 ruffle 

ind sounds taps and low, for 

the departed, when do you think hap 

vened? Somewhere out in the nearby 

ls a cock quail called in the still 

gh and 
r off another 
lled 


ck quail called 


and 


of drums and a bugler steps out 
sweet 


ringing, and 
answ ered A 


wild and 
one 
You say to yourself: 
vhat? But Nature doesn’t time her 
the split dramatic second like 
nothing. That was more than 
iil calling. It was a salute to 
phase of Choirboy’s life that 
vonors couldn't cover. It was a 
: hunter 
everything all right 
that it 


it made 


iid me wasn't really 
we'd lowered into that three 


e i0t old Choirboy 


mt join 


He'd gone 
lesse Hunnicutt, somewhere 
in the bright fall woods—be 


mynd I d s cornfie ld 


mit there 











Practice What You Screech 
Tuner: “I 
Violinist: “I didn’t send for a tune: 


Tuner: “T know it, lady; the neigh 


came to tune your violin.” 


bors did 


Down on the Farm 


Visitor: “S ou run a duck tarm 
Business picking up?” 


Farmer No, picking down.” 


Yum-Yum 
Traveler; “And do you know any- 
thing about religion?” 


Cannibal: “Well, we had a taste of | 
it when the last missionary was here.” 


BOYS! GIRLS! 


THE FIELD'S 
WIDE OPEN 


—for you to win @ prizel 








Major divisions include wperaix 
metal ... pattern-making and mold- 
ing .. . woodworking . . . electrical 

. . mechanical drawing . . . archi- 
tectural drawing . . . machine shop 
... plastics ... priating .. . others 
in “open” division. 


REGIONAL AWARDS! 


awards, a certificate and automatic entry 
finals for group winners. 


NATIONAL AWARDS! 


100 first prize; $75 second; $50 third and feur 
$25 honorable mentions in each of 56 groups. 


EXPENSE-PAID 
VISITS TO DETROIT 
AND DEARBORN! ‘tne top » students 


and their instructors will visit the Ford Motor 
Company and other points of interest. 


Enroll NOW in 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY'S 


in the 


'—[NDUSTRIAL 
—Arts 


Awaros 





BIGGER THAN EVER FOR 1951 





ahh * 


ASK YOUR SHOP INSTRUCTOR 
FOR DETAILS 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


2 





MO LMP 
SOLA 








Your greatest assurance of Healthy Teeth 


tes 


; ? 

nice? Don't be foaled! 
assurance of heal 
dentist — aided by an efig<- 
with a toothbrush’ that. 


% 
hard -to-get-at places. 


‘wy 


~ 


hy ye 


+ east Ree? 28 





WO weeks ago—issue of February 
7th—Editor Boutwell of Scholastic 
Teacher published a photograph of Ed- 
in-Chief Ken Gould taken at the year- 
end office party when we celebrated 
Ken's 25th anniversary with Scholastic 
Magazines. The entire staff of Scholas- 
tic Magazines paid a well-deserved trib- 
ute to E-I-C Gould. We are all mighty 
proud of him around our corner 
Celebration of Scholastic’s 30th anni- 
versary last October Ken 
Gould’s 25th, reminded me we'll soon 


be having other anniversaries, tor many 


followed by 


members of the staff are rapidly becom- 
ing “veterans.” 

These 
team that has fashioned and built this 
“Scholastic.” “Scholastic” 


has never been in drydock; it was a raft 


veterans have comprised a 


essel called 
river that 


pushed out into a fast-moving 


soon carried the raft and the inexperi- 
enced launcher (meaning me until a 
couple of years later I lured Herb Me 
Cracken 1 


over and bring an 
other push-pole with him) d 


the 
sea. The raft had to be kept 
afloat and as all the 
while it was buffeted by storms 

Where “Scholastic is sailing there 
still is no calm in sight—just sunshine 

which we call the “heat I doubt 
that there will be a long calm—or manna 
to give either the Scholas- 
years of 
might soften 
We're still 
at it, strengthening the ship as it sails, 
and having more fun than the adven- 
turers on Kon-Tiki. 

I'll be writing again soon about some 
of the “veterans” (or “old salts,” to re- 
tain the metaphor). But I'd like to men- 
tion here that we salt 
(better say old saltess) who has been 


to swim 
wn to 
fragile 


made seaworthy 


from heaver 
their 


whic h 


tic veterans (or 
easy-won plenty 


cTew 


their muscles or their brains 


have re old 


on deck for 22 years, one he-salt of 20 
vears, five of 15 years or more, six more 
of 10 to 14 vears, ten more of 7 or 8 
5 or 6 


years. Soon, twenty more will reach the 


years, eighteen more “vets” of 
five-year mark, becoming “old salts” and 
whatever is the gender. (I 
haven't time to check this with Slim 
Svntax—himself an old crew member.) 

To the crew of “Scholastic” a 21-gun 
salute! 


feminine 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 


TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Atomic Energy 
March 7 in Senior Scholastic 
Special Issue 
PAMPHLETS: H-Bomb and World 
Order, by H. A. Bethe (Reports Vol. 26 
No. 8), 1950, 25¢, Foreign Policy As 
sociation, 22 East 38 St., New York 16, 
N. Y. Atomic Peace, by Brien McMahon 
& W. F. Knowland (American Forum 
of the Air, Vol. 13, No. 17), 1950, 10¢, 
Ransdell, Inc., 810 Rhode Island Ave., 
Washington 18, D. C. Operation Atomic 
Vision, by H. Evans, R & C, 
Hass, 1948, 60¢, National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C 
BOOKS: Constructive Uses of Atomic 
Energy, by Charles S. Rothmann, $3.00 
(Harper, 1949). No Place to Hide, by 
David Bradley, $2.00 (Little, 1948) 
Atomics for the Millions, by M. Eidinoff 
& R. Hyman, $3.50 (McGraw, 1947) 
Young People’s Book of Atomic Energy, 
by Robert Potter, $2.50 (Dodd, 1949) 
Hell Bomb, by William Laurence, $2.75 
(Knopf, 1950). Sourcebook on Atomic 
Energy, by Samuel $2.90 
(Van Nostrand, 1950) 
ARTICLES: “Atomic Progress,’ 
Jan. 1, 1951. “Atom and Industry,” 
Neu sweek, Nov. 27. 1950. “New Facts 
About A-Bomb,” U. S. News, Nov. 3, 
1950. “Not the A-Bomb Alone but All 
Armaments,” by T. Taylor, N. Y. Times 
Magazine, Aug. 27, 1950. “Atomic En 
ergy,” Atlantic, Apr. 1950. ° Yomic En- 
gines, When and How,” by L. Cassels, 
Harper, Jun. 1950. “Free the Atom,” 
by David E. Lilienthal, Collier's, Jun 
17, 1950 
FILMS: Report on the Atom, 20 min- 
utes, sale, March of Time Forum Films, 
369 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17. Non-mil- 
itary uses of atomic energy. Atomic En 
ergy, sale or rent, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Ill. Principles of atomic energy 
FILMSTRIPS: Atom at Work, 52 
frames, Society for Visual Education, 
1345 W. Diversey Parkway, Chicago 
14, Ill. Peacetime applications of atomic 
energy. Let’s Look at the Atom, 53 
frames, Society for Visual Education 
Basic principles of the atomic theory. 


Crary, 


Glasstone 


Life 


New Zealand 
Feb. 28 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: New Zealand, by 
L. A. Phillips, 1948, free, Pan American 
World Airways System, 28-19 Bridge 
Plaza N., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
New Zealand—Her Natural and Indus- 
trial Resources (map in color 20” by 


30”), free, New Zealand Embassy, 19 
Observatory Circle, N.W., Washington, 
D. C. Meet New Zealand, by L. A. Phil- 
lips, 1948, free, New Zealand Embassy 

BOOKS: | Heard the Anzacs Sing- 
ing, by Margaret L. Macpherson, $2.00 
(Creative Age, 1942). New Zealand, 
by Philip L. Soljak, $3.50 (Macmillan 
1946) 

ARTICLES: “New Zealand,” by J. A 
Michener, Holiday, Jan, 1951. “Maoris 
Were Our Hosts,” by G. E. B. Murphy, 
Natural History, Jan. 1950. 

FILMS: Land of Contentment, 9 
minutes, long term lease, Teaching 
Film Custodians, 25 W. 43 St., N. Y 
18. Views of mountainous terrain, urban 
and rural areas, harvesting and herding 
New Settlers, 11 minutes, rent 
Paul L. Brand & Son, 2153 K Street 
N.W., Washington, D. C. D.P.’s learn 
ing about their new country 

FILMSTRIPS: New Zealand, 40 
frames, Stanley Bowmar Co., 513 W 
166 St.. N. Y. 32. Brief history 
life of the 
industrial development and aspects of 


everyday 


scenes 


ind 


scenic views Maori natives 


living. 


France 


Mar. 14 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: France: Setting or 
Rising Star? by Saul K. Padover ( Head- 
line Series No. 81), 1950, 35¢, Foreign 
Policy Association, 22 East 38 Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. (limited 
supply), 1947, free, French Embassy 
Press & Information Division, 610 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, N. Y 

BOOKS: France, by Robert Davis, 
$1.25 (Holiday, 1947). France: Paris 
and the Provinces, by Dore Ogrizek, 
$4.50 (McGraw, 1948). Story of France, 
by E. Doorly, $3.00 (Didier, 1949) 

ARTICLES: “France,” Atlantic, Jan. 
1951. “Would Rearmed France Fight?” 
Business Week, Jan. 6, 1951. “Tough 
Socialist Builds France's Army,” by 
T. H. White, N. Y. Times Magazine, 
Nov. 5, 1950. “France Proves She Is 
Still a Power,” by A. Phillip, N. Y 
Times Magazine, Jun. 25, 1950 

FILMS: Food for Paris Markets, 20 
minutes, sale or rent» United World 
Films, 1445 Park Ave., N. Y. 29. De 
pendency of Paris upon the surround 
ing areas for its food supply. Modern 
France: The Land and the People, 10 
minutes, sale, Coronet Films, Coronet 
Bidg., Chicago 1, Ill. France of today 
The New France, 17 minutes, sale or 
rent, Association Films, 347 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 17. Impact of World War I 
upon France and the country’s future, 


France 
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A book may be as great a thing as a 
battle—Benjamin Disraeli. 


By Max J. Herzberg 
Choiurmon 

Teen Age Book Club 
Selection Commuttee 


T-A-B 
CLUB 
BOOKS March 1951 


Both the Senior and Junior lists this 
month offer food for a variety of read- 
ing tastes. With the production of the 

m Edmond Rostand’s 
play, Cyrano de Bergerac, 
students have an opportunity to read, 
w as an aftermath to 
the equally magnificent Eng- 
Brian Hooker 


Thus they may become acquainted with 


new movie base | 


magnificent 


as an introduction 


the pl ay 


lish version made by 


1s remarkable character, who laughed 


because he was so sad, and whose big 


him as Jimmy 
Then there is 
Mrs. Roosevelt's popul ur book of mem 
Miss 


etiquette ah 


nose was as funny to 


Durante’s is to Jimmy 


Daly's pungent advice on 
rst-rate baseball! tory, and 
Western. In the 


story overlaps, and in addi 


ries 


a very Zoo Juni w list 


d 
H 


the baseba 
. : 

m, there is a Western story, an Indian 
and what some critics regard as 


Howard Pease’s best novel 


Problems of the Judges 
Last month I discussed at 
1 


length pr yblems that have arisen as the 


Selection Committee of the T-A-B Club 
picked mit the books to be listed for 
# 1951, and I pointed out 

sdures we have been adopting 


f our problems. Perhaps 


some 


} 
) solve some 
her 


me 


1 like to know more about 
lifficulties that 


We | be ver 


s woul 
arise from time to 
\ glad to know what 
be done in some of 


|. But they still re- 
it adventure, in the 
Yet we need 
Twain, Bret 
and, in an older 
oper, all 
f intelli- 
What 


ing he frontier 
Mark 
B. Guthrie 

i James Fenimore C 
wrote Westerns. Many adults 


hem today 


smber that 


» oY ' niov ¢ 
gence greatly ¢ \ 
> 


is your Opllon, as a teacher 


Off the Press 


and 
and 


United Nations 
Eleanor Roosevelt 

Ferris. Doubleday 
N. Y. 206 pp., $3 


Partners: The 
Youth, by 
Helen 


City, 


Garden 


“Poison powder!” 
f a grandmother who refused to 

Arturo to drink the milk fur- 
the UNICEF (United Na- 
rnational Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund). The patience which over- 
came this lack of understanding has 
char acterized the work of U.N special 
ized 


This was the judg- 
ment 
permit 
nished by 


tions Inte 


in meeting problems as 
difficult as the fight against cholera in 
f missing children 


igencies 


Egypt or the return 
to their parents 

If alphabetic agencies like 
WHO UNESCO have 
drama for your their 
will take on the 
after you have examined the pictures 
and text of The 
children from Korea to (¢ Op- 
enhagen, in 


FAO, 
lac ked 
work 


a whodunit 


and 
students 
aspects of 
this unusual volume 
stories of 
countries ire 


he 


some 35 
linked in a meaningful pattern by t 
U. N 


the burdens 


teams which have tried to ease 


f children in the postwar 


world 


Editor to Author 

well E. Perkins 

Wheelock. Si 

$3.75 

Long before you reach the first letter 
in the historic cx rresponden e between 
Maxwell Perkins, late editor of Scrib 
Thomas Wolfe, you will 
you have been in the pres 
writer who might him 
It was 


ners, and 
realize tha 
ence of a letter 
self have been a great novelist 


U.S. T rasury School Savings Program 





Perkins’ job at Scribner’s to advise au- 
thors in order to bring out their maxi- 
mum abilities. At no time, however, 
did Perkins try to fit writers into a 
were kindly, 


mold. His perceptions 
ind always sensitive 


sometimes bold 

Among the two hundred letters in 
this ably edited correspondence are 
those to John Galsworthy whom he ad 
cautiously, F. Scott Fitzgerald 
whose genius he recognized, Edward 
Bok, Stark Young, Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings, Ring Lardner, Taylor Cald 
well, Marcia Davenport, and many 
He was invariably tactful, but 
author 
ifter an advance 
Perkins picked the 
+} 


vised 


others 
turned in 
had 


novel 


when an unnamed 
shoddy work 
been paid 
apart while at the same time indicating 
that the author could write if he took 
the pains to do it 

Here is an opportunity for readers to 
get behind the scenes in a publishing 
house, and gain an insight into the 
many problems of book production 


The Teaching of History. Issued by the 
Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters in Secondary Schools. Cam 

New York 


bridge University Press 


999 S9 =) 
222 pp., 92 
studies 


1ise a quizzical eyebrow at 


The growth social may 


cause us tor 


another book devoted to the teaching 
of history. Any about the 


h a volume will disappear 


an examination of this able 


skepticism 
value of su 
after 
by a 


report 


ymmittee of history teachers in 


England 
Chey are agreed that the subject of 


history is too valuable to be dissipated 


amalgam of 
hy} 


1 
Civics, geog! ipny, and POSSIDIY 


by the organization of an 
history 
English 


among the 


There is, however, a minority 


masters who are 


the social 


warmly 


sympatheti® to studies ap 


proach 
The English masters recognize that 
the acquisition of knowledge has been 
overemphasized as a yt 
I 1 thei: 
\ 


ring Th 
to objectives which include the 


nave raiser 


teac 
ing of evidence detection of bia 
velopment o ts and 
mind, an 


problems und l€ 


athtudes 


‘ 


understanding of t 


curren 
inculeation of moral 
to achieve these 


values. They propose 


aims by adjusting syllabi to the levels 
of pupils’ abilities and by variations in 
method 


lectures to instructional] films 


from occasional 
Some ot 
the excerpts from typical syllabi indi 


which range 


cate an attention to ancient, medieval, 
and early modern history which will 
startle those of us who have been de 
emphasizing subject matter. 

Howarp L. Hurwitz 





